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EDITORIAL 


Our IssvEs DO NOT PROVE ANYTHING ? 


“READING is finished’ is the portentious quotation from Richard Hoggart’s address to the School 
Libraries Association which we find in small type at the foot of a column of the American L.A. 
Bulletin. A year or two ago, with apprehension and gravity, an American writer asserted that 
one of the darker signs of life in the U.S.A. was that a generation had arrived that had lost 
not only the art but the willing power to read, or perhaps never had them to lose. The first 
American report we have opened this year is The Brooklyn Public Library Salutes its Readers, its 
61st annual one. Mr. Francis R. St. John, the chief librarian, says in his first paragraph “‘this 
has been a record year’’ and continues, ‘““This year readers were responsible for the greatest 
circulation in our history’’. Yes, 9} millions of it. The question occurs: if no one reads and 
books are finished, how can these statements and figures be reconciled ? 

These reflections arise from the mention by the writer of Memorabilia in an earlier page 
of THe Lrsrary Wor vp that he had listened to a B.B.C. Brains Trust which we have not seen 
mentioned elsewhere. It was one under the usual Question Master Norman Fisher, and con- 
sisted of Lord James and Richard Hoggart, schoolmasters both, and John Betjeman. Significantly, 
a questioner had asked if class as such still existed in England ; to that the answer was that it 
no longer did on lines of heredity but other levels had superseded this and there was mention 
of current snobberies superseding old ones. A second question was “‘would the reading of 
appropriate books give better and more permanent results than broadcasts and other lectures?”’ 
The Trust thought it would. Out of this rose the question “Is there as much reading now as 
was formerly the case’’. The answer was no. Norman Fisher instanced in opposition the issues of 
over 400 million books from public libraries. This was hardly out of his mouth when Lord 
James almost shouted, “That does not mean anything at all’’ and Richard Hoggart warmly 
agreed. To the Question Master’s rejoinder that many of them were non-fiction, Hoggart 
exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, travel, of the AKon-Tiki sort’’ or words to that effect. 

We think these statements should receive more than a passive or acquiescent attitude from 
librarians. If these book-issues prove nothing, what do they do, why are they made ? Librarians 
know that the statements in a Brain’s Trust are merely impromptu ones, not ex-cathedra ; they 
often have good value, are interesting, may be useful ; more often they are surface utterances 
which will not bear examination. These particular ones were however made to presumably 
millions of hearers, a great proportion of them no doubt users of public libraries, and they 
were made in defiance of demonstrable fact. They are, too, in a tradition which has existed 
since the days of the nineties or earlier when the lending library was dubbed by some “‘the 
bottle and jug department”’ and when scholarly librarians accepted, as the definition of public 
library work, ‘the serving of the illiterate by the illiterate to the illiterate’, a quotation often 
repeated in our pages as itself the efflorescence of ignorance. Such traditions die hard. But 
there may be deeper reasons than these. 

What did the speakers mean by reading and by books? Can they believe that we should 
be a nation of specialist students ; has any nation ever been? Millions of books, including the 
classic writers from Hesiod to T. S. Eliot ; from Aristotle to Bertrand Russell, are among the 
400 million. Is there any virtue in a book from a so-called learned library that is not possessed 
by the same book from a public library ? In another direction, are they misled by the addition 
in late years to our lendings of records? If so, how far do they interfere with reading ? 
Hampstead last year issued 96,016 records, a large number, but it also issued 1,441,905 books. 

There are other factors: the personal one first. Men (sometimes women) have what 
Matthew Arnold called “the buried life’’; they do not reveal to any but their intimates what 
they do with their private leisure. It is quite possible to converse with an habitual reader 
without his utterance of a single word about books. Even when we enquire directly most of 
the answers are incomplete and halting in this matter. We do not press this too far but its 
truth is undeniable. 

Always at the back of the critic’s mind is the fiction question. It is undeniable that in the 
400 millions there must be millions of novels. What are we to infer from this and what does it 
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prove ? The convention of our classification of a whole area of literature, including the supreme 
part of it (if we exclude poetry), as fiction creates in the unconsidering mind the confusion which 
lumps the lightest love story, whodunit western, or sex and soak novel with War and Peace, 
and many others on a range, if not so high, well up the slopes. The Newcastle-on-Tyne Report 
puts the point well: ““The broad distinction between ‘non-fiction and ‘fiction’ is not always 
of much real validity: six issues of, say, a Thomas Hardy novel (counted as fiction) represent 
a ‘better’ use of the service than twelve borrowings of a book retailing for the tenth time the 
narratives of ‘famous crimes’, although the latter have provided twice the number of non- 
fiction issues’’. Scores of similar examples will occur to every librarian. There will always be 
this controversy. 


Whatever may have been the original purpose of the “public free library’’, today it has 
come closer to the large public than ever. Men living may remember when they knew per- 
sonally nearly all their readers and an issue of 400 books daily was considered most satisfactory; 
in fact, H. G. Wells wrote that a librarian who did more than that could not be doing it 
satisfactorily and another library was needed to relieve the burden. Now the most assiduous 
and social librarian can know only a fraction of the vast mass he serves, daily issues can run to 
several thousands. The point is that now readers who were aloof from the library on class 
grounds, in short snobbery, have cast their prejudices; they press to our shelves with the others. 
Thus, gradually, has arisen the condition in which we exist for all citizens, not suing for books 
doled out by a grudging and unconvinced Town Council, but demanding a service from it 
adequate and communally essential. And, as every ratepayer’s family knows, an imperative 
condition is that books shall be as fully representative of world thought and imagination past 
and present as is possible. 


Fiction is an essential part of that literature and the prevailing opinion demands its supply 
simply because its owners require it. The “superior’’ classes of old who opined that the lib- 
raries existed primarily for the working classes and should include only books that these 
superiors thought good for them, are now themselves among the most regular of our readers. 
The balancing principle is that books in all subject classes must be there in adequate numbers 
and probably should be in excess of fiction and be in the most modern editions. This is not 
easy, but is an ideal to be kept in mind. It is possible that in large systems the branch library 
should serve the lighter interests of readers and depend for their serious ones on an adequate 
mobile stock that can be lent to its readers from the central library. This is the case, too, with 
County Libraries; but in both cases speed of service is the only way to ensure full satisfaction. 

The librarian in general follows these aims and has a right to be resentful when casual 
broadcasters utter phrases which imply contempt for the whole of his work and are inaccurate; 
statements, too, that ignore the massive work of the reference libraries. When we contemplate 
the work of these in the individual library report, we can only suppose that the speakers have 
either not entered the one in his own city or understood the work that is to be seen there. 


If, then, librarians resent the type of denigration of which we write, may they not expect 
their professional body to take up the matter candidly with the speakers and with the B.B.C. 
and ask what is only fair, the privilege of reply ? Perhaps this has already been done ? 


SUBSCRIPTION INCREASE 


As we announced in the December, 1959, issue the annual subscription to THe Liprary 
Wor. is to be raised to 24/- as from the next issue, the commencement of Volume 62. The 
formerly combined issue for August-September is to be broken up into two separate issues, 
so that each annual volume will comprise twelve issues priced at 2/- each. 

We have been very pleased to receive a number of suggestions from readers for improving 
the format of THe Lisrary Worx», and a number of changes will be observed in the appearance 
of the forthcoming July issue. We look forward to the continued interest of the profession in 
our attempts to present an independent survey of library matters, and we emphasize once 
again that all comments and criticisms will be most welcome. 
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The Patent Office Library 
By F. W. Grave tt, F.L.A., Librarian* 


Tue word “patent’’ brings to mind parchments and seals rather than scientific record and 
technological progress. The granting of letters patent is, of course, a legal procedure and the 
document held by an inventor is a legal document securing to him a terminating monopoly 
in manufacture, but the document of real interest and value to the public is the specification of 
an invention. It is this specification, with its original scientific and technical information, 
which forms the basis of the Patent Office Library and has led on to the building up of a world- 
wide collection of periodicals and books, complementary to the patent specifications, over a 
period of more than a hundred years. The Library has offered open access reference facilities 
to the public from its opening in 1855 and is probably the most used library of its kind in the 
United Kingdom, if not in the world. Around 2,000 readers use the Library every week and 
many of these search the volumes all day and every day. 

The Patent Office came into existence with the passing of the Patent Law Amendment 
Act of 1852. This Act, which was a product of the Industrial Exhibition of 1851, gave the 
Office power to regulate the granting of letters patent for invention, as distinct from the awarding 
of other royal privileges. Although the examination of specifications and the appointment of 
technical examiners to make the official examination for novelty did not begin until early in 
this century, the Office has always been concerned with scientific and technical matters which 
are the basis of invention. It was this concern which prompted the first Commissioners of 
Patents to establish a scientific and technical library in the Office and to make it available to 
all interested in industrial research and invention. 

As its name implies the Patent Office Library is primarily a library of invention. The 
records of invention consist chiefly of the published specifications of inventions for which letters 
patent have been issued. The basic principle of the granting of a patent is that of bringing 
into the open details of constructions and processes in manufacture which, apart from the patent 
grant, would not be divulged. The main business of the Patent Office is to examine and approve 
new inventions and to publish the specifications of all such additions to technical knowledge. 
The grant of a monopoly for a term of years is the inducement held out to inventors to submit 
their ideas and allow them to be made public. The series of specifications thus made available 
represents a most valuable record of industrial progress. 

The various series of British specifications now total around 2,000,000 separate inventions 
and, in addition to our own inventive record, the library includes the records of every other 
country in the world, as far as such records are published. Alongside these specifications there 
are many series of indexes and official journals, issued by the various patent offices of the world 
to facilitate business in the granting of patents and to assist in the search for information amongst 
the records of specifications. 

The Patent Office is also concerned with the registration of designs and trade marks, but 
beyond the filing of the Trade Marks Journal which contains the weekly advertisement of 
representations of marks, and the record of registrations and renewals, no facility for searching 
trade marks is given in the Library. Searchers must consult the Statutory Register in the 
Patent Office. Registered designs are not published and consequently representations are 
not available in the Library. Enquiries and searches can only be made in the Designs Branch 
of the Patent Office. 

The official literature so far mentioned as being in the Library forms a most important 
part of the collection, but is not by any means the whole of it. From the beginning the aim has 
been to provide every variety of scientific and technical literature in every language and covering 
the entire field of invention and the sciences connected with invention. This part of the Library, 
consisting mainly of periodicals, books and pamphlets, forms roughly two thirds of the col- 
lection and is worldwide in its scope. Over 7,000 current periodicals are taken and the collection 
of books is fully representative of industrial and post graduate research. The general scientific 
literature collection together with the patent and other official records is described in a leaflet 
entitled “Guide to the Use of the Library”, which is obtainable on application to the Librarian 
at 25, Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2. 
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The Patent Office Library was opened in 1855 as a free public library of research and has 
through the years functioned primarily as a public service. This is a somewhat unique Govern- 
ment service since most Government Department libraries are essentially for departmental 
use and even the libraries of Government Museums are for the most part restricted to bona- 
fide users. The purpose behind the library provision was to provide a workshop of technical 
and scientific information for all would-be inventors and, by collecting and presenting the 
results of industrial achievement on the widest possible front, to economise research effort 
and put the inventor on the surest road to successful improvements and discoveries in manufac- 
ture. 

With the enormous expansion in industry that has taken place since the Library first 
opened its doors, great changes have occurred amongst its readers. The individual inventors, 
mechanics and engineers, who formed the bulk of the early clientele have been largely replaced 
by representatives of the great industrial concerns, which now control so much of our manu- 
facture. Even these representatives are rapidly changing in type, the technicians themselves 
are being replaced by special librarians and officers versed in the art of information searching 
and patent business. 

Since the Library is open freely to the public, it does attract many other users outside the 
realm of inventive research and patenting. University and government research workers and 
those engaged in the publication of scientific and technical literature, such as abstractors, 
are among the many other types of people using the collection. The high proportion of periodicals, 
books and patents in foreign languages provides a most convenient source of reference for 
foreigners connected with industry and living in, or visiting this Country. 

One of the most interesting and important features of the use of the Library is concerned 
with the procedure in the opposition to the grant of a patent. Every grant gives to the patentee 
a monopoly to work and sell his invention for four years and this monopoly can be kept in 
force by the payment of annual fees up to a limit of sixteen years. An invention which is the 
subject of a patent application is subjected to detailed examination, which includes an investi- 
gation for novelty, by technical examiners in the Patent Office. The official search for novelty 
is, however, limited to fifty years of the United Kingdom patent records, but, after an application 
has passed this examination and before it is finally sealed, a period of three months is allowed 
for opposition to the grant to be lodged by any member of the public. To succeed under one 
ground of opposition an opponent must establish that the novelty claimed in the patent appli- 
cation was public knowledge in this Country before the date of the application. Apart from 
United Kingdom Patent specifications which are more than fifty years old, any published 
document available in this Country can be cited. For the purpose of this opposition the Patent 
Office Library is regarded as a place of effective publication and any document on its shelves 
can be cited, and the date when the Library placed it on the shelf is accepted as the date of 
publication in this Country. The procedure has meant that an enormous activity has grown 
up around the search for anticipation, an activity second only in importance to the provision 
of information for the stimulation of invention. In order to meet the needs of this search, great 
care is taken to ensure that all literature received does actually appear on the public shelf on 
the date indicated by the Libray stamp. 

The Patent Office is concerned to bring its specifications to the notice of as wide a public 
as possible and to do this has arranged for public libraries in strategic centres of industry to 
act as depository libraries for its publications. There are now eighteen such depository libraries 
in the United Kingdom. These libraries receive all the publications of the Patent Office and 
undertake to make them available freely to the public. Patent Offices in the other countries 
of the world also act as depository libraries for United Kingdom patent literature in their 
respective countries. Many other libraries in the United Kingdom and overseas hold all or 
some of our patent publications, particularly the Abridgments of Specifications, which provide 
a convenient means of searching British patents by subject. 

Some ten years ago, when the Festival of Britain was in preparation as a centenary of the 
1851 Industrial Exhibition, the Patent Office Library was suggested as the basis for a National 
Scientific Reference Library to be included in a Science Centre planned to be built on the 
South Bank of the Thames, adjacent to the Festival site. The difficulties attendant upon any 
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major scheme of capital expenditure have delayed the project and, in fact, the Science Centre 
scheme has been abandoned. The Patent Office with its Library has, however, survived the 
cutting down of the project and it is expected that during this decade the Library will emerge 
as the National Reference Library for Science and Invention. 


*This article has been contributed by the Librarian in a personal capacity. Since writing 
this article Mr. Gravell has retired. 


The Foreign Office Library 


By Cecit PARRotT 


[He Foreign Office Library is no ordinary library. The Librarian is not only entrusted with 
the charge of all the books in the central library of the Foreign Office and in the subsidiary 
libraries at the various embassies, legations and consulates abroad, but also, in his capacity 
of Keeper of the Papers, bears the responsibility for the safe-keeping, production and publication 
of the voluminous Foreign Office archives. This includes the supervision of the current pub- 
lication of two important series of documents—the “Documents on British Foreign Policy 
1919-1939" which are drawn from the Foreign Office archives and the ‘““Documents on German 
Foreign Policy 1918-1945"’, which were captured by allied forces in Germany and later placed 
in the custody of the Librarian. Other important tasks which devolve upon him are the pub- 
lication of Command and other papers, the vetting of manuscripts of departmental histories, 
books, lectures and broadcasts and, finally, the answering of a large number of enquiries from 
foreign governments about British laws, institutions and practices. In addition to all this the 
Librarian is Director of Research at the Foreign Office, which involves the organisation of a 
programme of long-term studies of political and economic conditions in the various countries. 

Of course the Librarian could not possibly cope with all this without the help of an 
experienced, able and hard-working staff, which consist of a Deputy Librarian and Records 
Officer, an Assistant who is head of the Reference Room, the Head of the Printed Library 
and the staff of the several sections into which the Library is divided. One of the most important 
sections is the Printed Library and as this section corresponds most nearly to a library in the 
strict sense of the word it is with this part of the Foreign Office Library that the present article 
will deal. 

The Printed Library is now located at Cornwall House, Stamford Street, near Waterloo 
Bridge, which is about half a mile from the principal Foreign Office building in Downing 
Street. In former days it was housed in Whitehall with the other departments of the Foreign 
Office and though there is a frequent van service between Cornwall House and Downing 
Street a substantial proportion of the requests handled by the Printed Library are made by 
telephone and there is no doubt that both the library and the staff of the Foreign Office suffer 
from the fact that under existing conditions officials dealing with foreign affairs no longer 
have the time to go straight to the shelves and pick the books they want. 

The Printed Library is directed by a qualified librarian and an experienced staff of ten, 
including two other qualified librarians. The staff of the Library as a whole is about 70. 

The Printed Library is not a public library and is generally reserved for the use of officials, 
but facilities may be given in approved cases to writers and students undertaking advanced 
research, and other serious enquirers. 

It occupies four large rooms: the main library, a map room, and two storage rooms. The 
total length of shelving is approximately 12,000 feet or 2} miles. A quarter of the shelving is 
of steel; the remainder consists of wooden racking which is being gradually replaced by steel 
shelving. 

As might be expected, the contents reflect the growing complexity of international affairs. 
The principal subjects covered are the politics, government, history, economic development 
and international relations of foreign countries, principally in the main European languages. 
The modern Russian collection is particularly important. There are many official publications 
of foreign countries, including some long runs of gazettes ; and selected British official publi- 
cations are also held. Apart from individual countries the library covers more general subjects 
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such as collections of treaties, international law, encyclopaedias, dictionaries and directories. 
The bibliographical collection is being built up. The more important international organisa- 
tions are well represented. There are some rare early books of travel. There is also an extensive 
collection of maps, some of considerable historical interest. The holdings include more than 
60,000 volumes, 6,000 pamphlets and g,000 maps. About 1,000 periodicals are received 
regularly for use in the Foreign Office; of these a proportion are delivered direct to the user 
departments. Eighty periodicals are scanned for book reviews. 

Books are selected on the basis of a study of book reviews and the recommendation of 
individual officers in other departments of the Foreign Office, particularly the specialists 
working in the Research Department. Brief particulars are recorded on cards and a final 
selection is made from the cards. As is the usual practice for government departments the 
books are then ordered through Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 

Binding is likewise done by Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, who have a bindery in the 
main Foreign Office building. 

As an indication of the scope of the work done in the Printed Library, it may be useful 
to give the subjects of some recent bibliographical enquiries :— 

Nationalism in Iran 

Saudi Arabia 

British and foreign orders and decorations 

Libya 

International law of outer space. 

Other recent typical enquiries related to:— 

Chronology of the Prague coup d’état in 1948 

Maps of the Turkish frontier in the area of the Persian Gulf, 1913 

State visits made by the French President to London, 1900-1902 and 1913-1922 

Anglo-French relations with the Levant. 

The Printed Library has recently been reorganised. In the reorganisation it was decided 
that no attempt should be made to recatalogue or classify the books listed in the last printed 
catalogue of the library in 1925 :— 

Foreign Office 

Catalogue of printed books in the library of the Foreign Office. London, H.M.S.O., 
1926. 1587 p. 
This catalogue has a straightforward arrangement with authors and subjects in one alphabetical 
sequence. The “old stock’’ is arranged in four nominal size sequences—folio, quarto, octavo 
and duodecimo—and within each sequence by accession numbers. 

The printed catalogue of 1926 had two predecessors, published by Harrison and Sons 
in 1864 and 1886 respectively; a supplement to the 1886 catalogue was published in 1908. 
The 1864 catalogue consisted of a country and subject index, preceded by a numerical arrange- 
ment in four sequences—folio, quarto, octavo and duodecimo; the 1886 catalogue was arranged 
in the same way. The 1908 supplement consisted only of an author catalogue followed by a 
subject index. ° 

Post-1925 books are classified by a modified form of the Dewey Decimal Classification 
(15th edition). For books about individual countries or regions the principle of the U.D.C. 
has been adopted but a two-letter symbol is used instead of the U.D.C. country number. Typical 
symbols are : 

VB America 

VD North America 


VF Greenland 
VH Canada 
VL St. Pierre and Miquelon 
VP United States of America 
Dewey Class 9 has been modified in the following way :— 
goo Biography 
glo Geography and description 
920 History 
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930 General histories, from the earliest times to the present day 

940 Period histories, prior to 1800 

950 Period histories, 1800-1899 

g6o Period histories, 1900-1999. 
Where there is a large number of books on the history of a country, further period subdivisions 
are used :— 

g60 History 1900-1909 


961 1910-1919 
g62 1920-1929 
963 1930-1939 
964 1940-1949 
965 1950-1959 
966 1960-1969 


With the country symbol this results in a combination of letters and numbers in the following 
form :— 
ET 963 Germany: history, 1930-1939 
This symbol also applies to histories of Germany covering any period ending in the 1930’s. 
For purposes of comparison it may be of interest to give the corresponding Dewey class number :— 
943.086 History: Germany, Third Reich, 1934-1945 

Works which have no special geographical application are classified in the ordinary way by 
Dewey. The serials still remain to be classified. 

The catalogue for the post-1925 books is a dictionary card-catalogue, based on the Anglo- 
American joint code and Sears’ List of Subject Headings; many additions and alterations have been 
made to the latter. The dictionary card-catalogue is supplemented by a title index and two 
classified sequences. The first of these classified sequences is arranged by the Dewey class 
numbers. The second is arranged by individual countries and regions, in accordance with the 
two-letter geographic symbols; within each of these geographical subdivisions the cards are 
filed by the class numbers. 

A fortnightly accessions list, which also gives particulars of articles of interest in periodicals, 
is distributed to departments of the Foreign Office and to overseas posts :— 

Foreign Office. Printed Library 
List of accessions and articles of interest [fortnightly]. 1948—. 


Books are issued on short loan or long loan. Short loans are for one month, but this period 
can be extended. Reminders are sent out monthly. Long loans are loans to members of the 
staff specialising in particular subjects who need to retain books indefinitely. The geographical 
sections of the Research Department have on long loan considerable numbers of books on the 
countries in which they are interested: each section has in effect a small working library for its 
particular area. An annual check is made of long loans. Loans are recorded on printed slips 
which are made out in triplicate ; the slips are filed under the name of the borrower, the date 
of loan and the accession number. About 3,000 loans are made annually. Some 2,500 books 
are out on long loan at the present time. Books are freely lent to other government departments 
and public bodies, and about 150 books are borrowed annually from other libraries. The Foreign 
Office Library is an institutional member of the London Library and also subscribes to the 
library of the Times Bookshop. 

The Printed Library orders the works of reference and other publications required for 
the day-to-day work of departments of the Foreign Office. A further responsibility is that of 
providing books needed by the chanceries at British embassies and legations abroad, and ty 


consular posts. It is also concerned, in consultation with the information departments of ‘ne 


Foreign Office, with the supply of books to British information libraries and reading 1v0ms 
in foreign countries. 

The Foreign Office Library is an institutional member of the Library Association. It is 
an outlier library of the National Central Library, and has recently joined the British National 
Book Centre. 
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NOW ! ONE COMPLETE MONTHLY 
INDEX FOR THE BUSINESS FIELD 





BUSINESS METHODS INDEX 


BRITISH — AMERICAN — CANADIAN 
BOOKS — PAMPHLETS — ARTICLES 


SAMPLE COPY $1.00 (7/-) SUBSCRIPTION $12.00 (85/-) 
BOX 453 OTTAWA — CANADA 





War Office Library 
By D. W. Kinc 


Tue first library in the War Office was established by William Blathwayt, Secretary at War 
from 1683 to 1704. This in the course of years became the Library of the Secretary of State 
for War and absorbed the libraries of the Commander-in-Chief’s Office and the Board of 
Ordnance when these departments were incorporated in the War Office between 1855 and 
1870. A separate General Staff Library was established in 1873. This was amalgamated with 
the Secretary of State’s Library in 1919 to form the War Office Library. In 1959 the Army 
Historical Section was transferred from the Cabinet Office and incorporated in the War 
Office Library. 

The War Office Library’s 330,000 book and pamphlet holdings are primarily military 

n character but the stock also includes a wide selection of technical and other literature dealing 

with the subjects covered by the various headquarters directorates and branches concerned 
with the administration of the Army’s services. The military holdings include a valuable 
collection of material relating to the history of the Army, drill books and manuals dating back 
to the mid-16th century and a comprehensive collection of United Kingdom, Indian and other 
Commonwealth regimental histories. The Library is particularly rich in illustrated literature 
dealing with British and foreign army uniforms. 

Acquisitions number 7,000 titles a year and some 640 periodical titles are taken. The 
classification in use is U.D.C. and the catalogues and indexes available comprise author and 
alphabetical subject catalogues and a special index of references to all aspects of the Army’s 
history. The Library publishes each month a printed Accessions List and a guide to current 
military literature entitled ‘“‘Recent Military Books’. The Periodical List is issued annually 
and so too is the printed Index to the War Office Library Subject Book List series, which now 
numbers over a thousand titles. 
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The War Office Library is available for reference to members of the public working in 
the field of military history and loans are made through public and university libraries and the 
libraries of learned societies. 

Besides providing the normal reference service of the library of a government department 
the War Office Library undertakes the preparation of historical notes and memoranda for 
the use of members of the Army Council and other senior military officers and civilian officials, 
and is also responsible for operational! narratives. It also deals with the extensive correspondence 
the department receives from authors and other members of the public seeking information 
about the campaigns and traditions of the Army. 

The staff numbers twenty-two. Eight of these serve in professional librarian grades (i.e. 
one Librarian I, one Librarian II, one Librarian III, and five Librarians IV), one in a His- 
torian grade, ten in Clerical grades and three in messenger and paper keeper grades. The 
Librarian is Mr. D. W. King, O.B.E., F.L.A. and Mr. B. N. P. Fabian, F.L.A. is the Deputy. 
Brigadier H. B. Latham is in charge of the operational narratives section and Mr. R. T. 
Eldridge, F.L.A. of the British Army Collection. Three members of the staff are located at 
Chessington where a technical literature service is maintained for the Works Directorate and 


related branches. 


Impressions of American Librarianship 


By ALAN R. Tuomas, Lewisham Public Libraries 


From July, 1958 until December, 1959, I was privileged to hold an internship with the Brooklyn 
Public Library, under the exchange scheme operated by the Library Association and the New 
York Library Association. The impressions which follow are based largely upon my experiences 
in Brooklyn, together with observations made on visits to many American libraries, attendance 
at a State Library Association convention, studies at Columbia University School of Library 
Service, and participation in International Library Week during 1959. 

BROOKLYN Pusiic Lrprary 

This system is one of the largest and most advanced public libraries in the world, and 
enjoys a well-deserved high reputation among the large number of foreign librarians who have 
worked in it as intern or exchange librarians. Brooklyn—once an independent city—is now a 
borough of the City of New York and boasts a population of almost 3,000,000. The system 
comprises 50 branches, the Ingersoll (Main) Building, and 2 bookmobiles. It is governed 
by a Board of 22 Trustees appointed by Mayor Robert Wagner of the City of New York. The 
President of the Board is Mr. Henry J. Davenport, and the Chief Librarian of this vast system 
is Mr. Francis R. St. John. Ex-officio members of the Board are the President of Brooklyn and 
the City Comptroller. 

The annual circulation exceeds 9 million, and 2 million readers’ questions are answered 
each year. Nearly one-third of the Borough population are registered readers. .The Brooklyn 
Public Library was opened in 1897, though libraries had existed in Brooklyn since 1799. 

Today Brooklyn is probably the most varied community in the United States—racially, 
socially, and intellectually. The public library service there is making constant advances, 
thus helping to fulfil the prophecy of the 1st Annual Report of the Mercantile Library— 
“Brooklyn shall become glorious as a City upon a hill, whose light shall not be hid’’. 

Division OF LABOUR 

To a British visitor, this feature is striking, for while the subject is much discussed in our 
professional press, there is slight opportunity to see it in practice. The library staff is divided 
into two separate and distinct categories—Professional and Clerical. Each group has its own 
entrance requirements, duties, and career prospects. The clerks are normally High School 
graduates, and perform various routine tasks such as charging and discharging books, overdues, 
fines, application forms, tickets, processing, and typing. There exist avenues of promotion to 
the rank of Senior Clerk and of Supervising Clerk. 
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Professional librarians are engaged on such duties as book selection, reviewing and anno- 
tation, revision of stock, assistance to readers, and reference work. They are freed from the 
routine tasks, and thus can reach a high degree of professional performance by gaining a sound 
knowledge of publications and community needs. 

PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 

Young persons possessing a Bachelor’s degree from an accredited college are engaged as 
trainee or “‘pre-professional’”’ librarians. The trainee is expected to gain a Master’s Degree in 
Library Science, which usually takes about 15 months full-time attendance at a library school. 
However, a large number of trainees obtain their degrees on a part-time basis at day or evening 
classes, spreading their studies over approximately 3 years. (In New York, the majority of 
trainees qualify in this way). In a large number of cases, the pre-requisite Bachelor’s degree 
is also obtained on a part-time basis. 

It was my impression that the general educational level of the American librarian is 
higher than that obtaining in this country, and that the Bachelor’s degree is considerably 
broader and more exacting than is commonly supposed in Britain. At the same time, I am 
firmly of the opinion that our L.A. qualifications are more comprehensive and far more difficult 
to pass than the M.L.S. degree tests. It is to be hoped that some system of exemptions can 
be worked out to mutual satisfaction. 

As the trainee advances in his studies, his salary increases in proportion, until he reaches 
the rank and salary of a Professional Librarian on completion of the degree. In many States 
it is also necessary to obtain a State Licence to practice as a public or school librarian. This 
involves a further examination. In certain public library systems, including those under civil 
service, there are competitive tests to be taken for appointment or promotion. 

Many systems make use of very detailed staff reports based on an A.L.A. standard form, 
and promotion depends on these reports. A candidate may often be required to submit a 
paper or make a verbal report before the Promotions Board. Large systems seem to favour 
internal promotion as they employ large numbers of staff from which they can select their 
potential leaders or specialists. 

A method which deserves special mention is the “eligible list’’ which is used in Brooklyn. 
Staff members of promise are trained to assume a higher position during a ““Guide Period”’, 
and if still thought promising after the guiding are placed upon a waiting list of persons eligible 
for promotion. As vacancies arise, the places are filled, after interview, from persons on the 
list. If the post is highly specialized, then it is advertized in the professional journals, which 
is the method necessarily adopted by smaller library units. This eligible list system does provide 
definite career prospects to the staff, who are thus encouraged to work hard and increase their 
professional knowledge. 

Supyect Drvisions 

Most large American public libraries (such as Washington, D.C., and Rochester) arrange 
their central library on the subject division plan, which has been championed by eminent 
British librarians including Dr. Savage. The pros and cons have been raised in our professional 
press and textbooks. é 

Certainly working in a subject division is a rich experience in librarianship, combining 
reference and circulation duties and using many different types of material common to a 
“special library’’, yet still dealing with all sections of the public—students, business men, and 
the general reader. I am convinced that the public is better served by subject divisions, and 
feel that the size of a system for the efficient and economic adoption of them should be studied 
Perhaps the full-time research sponsored by the Library Association will cover this ground. 

When, within the subject division, a professional and clerical division of labour also 
applies, the stage is set for a very high level of professional performance, which is geared to 
meet the ever-increasing demands of business and industry, school and college students, and the 
general readers of a modern enlightened democracy. 

Whether subject division staff should be subject specialists is debatable. The practice 
varies greatly in North American libraries, some insisting on subject qualifications, others 
believing that an intelligent and adaptable qualified librarian can realize his or her potential 
in any field. 
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Book SELECTION 
In the United States this subject is taken rather more seriously than in the average British 


public library, this being an inevitable result of the professional and clerical breakdown of 
duties. 

In Brooklyn, new books obtained on approval are farmed out to professional librarians 
for review. Subject Divisions usually review the more specialist books in their fields, but less 
specialist titles and novels are sent to the branch staffs. Each book is carefully examined to 
determine its contribution to the stock and its relationship to similar works already in the 
collection, and its value in meeting present and potential demands. The reviewer may also 
consult reviews of the book in journals, and the completed annotated review makes definite 
recommendations as to purchase for service points of varying sizes, and is signed by the reviewer. 

An interesting feature is the oral book review. Each week a group of librarians present 
brief oral reviews of a limited number of books, thus providing rapid guidance to busy librarians. 
Books so dealt with are read by the reviewers in the previous week. 

Oral reviews are presented at the weekly Book Order meetings at the Main Library. 
New titles with their annotated reviews attached are assembled in a special room, and are 
examined by branch librarians or their assistants who mark the order slip with their require- 
ments. The branch librarian is virtually in control of the selection of his stock. He brings 
with him to the meetings a duplicated list of new books which is marked up on a basis of branch 
demands, printed reviews, and his own judgment. During his visit to Central, the oral reviews 
and the signed annotations may change his mind on particular titles. Pamphlets are also 
ordered at the meetings, as are books for the self-supporting Pay Collections. 

A Book Selection Committee of librarians formulates general policies of acquisition. It 
may reconsider books rejected by staff reviews and call for another opinion. If branch librarians 
fail to order an outstanding book or do not order enough copies, the Committee may suggest 
purchase at the next Book Order meeting—but no brute force is used. Another committee 
examines the stock class by class against available publications, and issues lists of basic books 
for libraries of different sizes. 

Selection under these conditions reaches a high standard, and only books of real value 
are bought despite large (by British standards) book funds. 

More and more libraries in the United States are relying on paper-bound books to satisfy 
sudden demands for “‘set books”’, filmed titles, and best-sellers, so that unwanted duplicates 
do not fill the shelves. 

ASSISTANCE TO READERS 

Every branch library or subject division maintains a Reader’s Advice Desk throughout 
the day, where expert assistance to readers is provided on bibliographical inquiries, choice 
of books, reference queries, use of the catalogue, etc. Close to the desk there is a generous 
collection of quick reference books and a vertical file of pamphlets, both reference and cir- 
culating. 

A large proportion of the library users are high school and college students who make 
considerable use of the Reader’s Advice Desk, and the reference books, pamphlets, and periodi- 
cals. After school closes there is often a long queue of students at the Desk. In the Subject 
Divisions much use is made of Indexing and Abstracting services and bound sets of periodicals. 
It was my impression that the young American is far better trained in the use of libraries and 
the use of bibliographical tools than his British counterpart. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS 

The average American librarian (if such a being can be held to exist) is a person of wide 
intellectual interests, having a zest for life, and possessing a very friendly and sociable nature. 
The State Library Association convention was a much happier event than any British pro- 
fessional gathering, but the highlight of my stay was to attend International Library Week 
in Washington and meet librarians from all over the world. Those few days were packed with 
visits, socials and discussions—not always of a strictly library nature. 

I did feel that American library education is too insular and makes no mention of foreign 
achievements and methods. The Dean of one library school whom I talked with at a convention 
did not realize that the Library Association held examinations. At least the L.A. syllabi stress 
librarianship in other nations, from which we have something to gain. 
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Attendance at professional meetings was slight, and the absence of an organization such 
as the A.A.L. was noticeable, though perhaps not so desirable if all librarians attend library 
schools. 

A stay in a foreign library provides exposure to new and different techniques, increased 
adaptability in dealing with all kinds of people, an opportunity to make new friends, and the 
chance to revise misconceptions and stereotyped ideas. Moreover, the salaries paid to interns 
in the U.S.A. are normally adequate to allow for an extensive tour of North America, and 
conference expenses are frequently paid. All in all, a challenging opportunity for a young 
Chartered Librarian to re-think his views on librarianship and life. 


William Smellie 
THE EDITOR OF THE FIRST EDITION OF THE “ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA” 
By Wituram McGit1, F.L.A. 


Tue first Encyclopaedia Britannica was in three volumes and mainly compiled by one man during 
the years 1768-71. It was professed to be by a ‘Society of Gentlemen in Scotland” but in reality 
the “‘Society’’ was William Smellie, who edited, devised and mainly composed and printed 
the entire first edition. He used to say jocularly that he made a dictionary of the arts and 
sciences with a pair of scissors. None the less, Smellie’s articles were well written and “while 
following the trade of a printer, had a degree of learning which would have qualified him for 
a professorship as well as a fund of humour which made him a favourite companion of Robert 
Burns.” When the publication of a second edition was considered Smellie was asked to compile 
the work on a new plan and although he was offered a share in the property he declined, thereby 
losing a fortune. I have written elsewhere that as the original edition of the Encyclopaedia 
was a work of Scottish scholarship it is acknowledged by displaying the Scottish emblem of the 
thistle on the title-pages of the latest editions. In addition, the American edition has the emblem 
stamped on the spine of each volume. 

William Smellie was the second son of Alexander Smellie, an architect, born in the Pleasance, 
Edinburgh, in 1740. His first school was at Duddingston and afterwards he attended a grammar 
school in Edinburgh. In 1752 he was apprenticed to a firm of printers in Edinburgh for a 
period of six and a half years. However, before the expiry of his time he was appointed corrector 
of the press and the firm gave him permission to attend classes in the University. In 1757 the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Society offered a silver medal for the most accurate edition of a 
Latin classic—an edition of Terence which Smellie set up and corrected, won the prize. 

In 1759 his apprenticeship expired and he joined a firm of printers in connection with 
the Scots Magazine. This firm allowed him three hours daily for studies at the University. In 
1760 he was one of the young men who founded the Newtonian Society, their object being 
mutual improvement, and he was elected Secretary. He was interested in botany and in 
1765 wrote a “Dissertation on the Sexes of Plants’’ for which he gained a gold medal. In this 
book he had the temerity to disagree with the teachings of the great botanist Linnaeus. Smellic 
joined the Philosophical (afterwards the Royal) Society of Edinburgh, and was an original 
Member of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland (founded in 1780) and wrote a two-volume 
account of the Society. 

In 1787 he printed the Edinburgh edition of Burns’s Poems, who, in a letter to Smellie, 
gives us a glimpse of Smellie’s character. The letter, dated from Dumfries, January 22nd, 
1792, was to introduce a young lady, Maria Riddell, a gay, clever, young Creole, wife of Walter, 
brother of Captain Riddell, a friend of Burns. He writes :— 

“What a task ! to you—who care no more for the herd of animals called young ladies 
than you do for the herd of animals called young gentlemen . . . To be impartial, however, 
in appreciating the lady’s merits, she has one unlucky failing—a failing which you will 
easily discover as she seems rather pleased with indulging in it ; and a failing which you 
will pardon as it is a sin which very much besets yourself:—where she likes, or despises, 
she is apt to make no more a secret of it, than where she esteems and respects.”’ 
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On March 25th, 1765, Smellie commenced business on his own account and took in William 
Auld, a fellow apprentice, and later John Balfour. Smellie’s friend, Lord Kames, became surety 
to the bankers on Smellie’s behalf for the sum of three hundred pounds. The firm was appointed 
printers to Edinburgh University and published some outstanding books, one being Dr. William 
Buchan’s ‘‘Domestic Medicine’? (1769)—a book long remembered in Great Britain and 
America. Smellie helped to compile it and Burns mentioned the book in his poem, “Death 
and Doctor Hornbook’’. 

In October, 1773, Smellie started, with Dr. Gilbert Stewart, a monthly periodical, entitled 
The Edinburgh Magazine and Review, which ran to August, 1776. On the death of Dr. Ramsay 
in 1775 he applied for the post of professor of natural history in the University but was unsuccess- 
ful. 

Smellie drew up a scheme for producing a statistical account of the parishes of Scotland. 
Sir John Sinclair carried out the plan in his Statistical Account of Scotland (1791-99) which com- 
prised a description of every parish in Scotland, written mainly with the help of the parish 
ministers. The entire work consisted of twenty-two volumes. 

A series of lectures to be given on the philosophy of natural history was projected by 
Smellie, but was abandoned owing to the jealousy of Dr. Walker, the professor of natural history 
in Edinburgh University. 

On September 14th, 1782, the firm changed its name to Creech and Smellie, and when 
Creech died Smellie did not take on another partner. During later years his health failed and 
he became infirm and died in Edinburgh on June 24th, 1795, after a long illness. Burns wrote 
on his death, ‘““Extempore on the late Mr. William Smellie, author of the ‘Philosophy of Natural 
History’ and Member of the Antiquarian and Royal Societies of Edinburgh’, from which are 
quoted the last three lines :— 

‘“‘A head for thought profound and clear unmatch’d: 

Yet though his caustic wit was biting, rude, 

His heart was warm, benevolent and good.” 

Smellie married Jean, daughter of John Robertson, an army agent in London. His wife 
survived him with four sons and four daughters, one daughter married the portrait painter, 
George Watson (1767-1837). 

Among Smellie’s works may be mentioned his Philosophy of Natural History, 2 vols., which 
went through six American editions and one edition also being produced for the blind. This 
work was translated into German with notes by Zimmermann. He translated and edited from 
the French, Buffon’s Natural History, 1781, 9 vols., and a third edition was published in 1791. 
He also wrote The Natural History of Birds, 1793, 9 vols., posthumous lives of Lord Kames, 
Hume, Adam Smith and James Gregory, M.D. 

There is a portrait of Smellie by George Watson in the Scottish National Portrait Gallery 
in Edinburgh, and a bust by R. Cummings. 


MEMORABILIA 


can in view of the various consultations with 
local authority bodies which the Minister of 
Education forecast not so long ago in the 
House, still more in view of the almost 
wholesale transfers of library powers and the 


Mid-June no doubt sees most librarians 
making their arrangements for the Scar- 
borough Conference in September. I have 
not yet seen a forecast of the substance of the 





meetings, but still hope that the general 
sessions will be on the national aspects of 
libraries and the integration of the whole 
service, for I am assured that is our ultimate 
destiny, a recognisable pattern of national 
librarianship. By the time we meet the 
Roberts’ report may not have matured into 
a Parliamentary Bill; I do not see how it 





extinction of so many towns as library 
authorities that the Report contemplates. 
They are, as mere library economy, sane 
and logical, but they are one more inroad 
of the centre upon local government. 
Possibly I am a poor prophet but I cannot 
but think a gentler, probably more conser- 
vative policy would be more likely to be 
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acceptable. As it is some 300 to 400 local 
authorities will want to know why. 
ee 


Then, the Roberts’ Report confines itself 
almost exclusively to the public libraries, 
the National Central Library, the Regional 
Systems and incidentally, but very com- 
prehensively and emphatically, defies the 
County Library system. 
object. Many may. The N.C.L. recommen- 
dations do bring in local authority libraries 
as desirable co-operators but it is not clear 
upon the place they are to occupy in the 
general pattern. It is not likely that we 
shall have another Government report on 
the integration in the general pattern of the 
non-public library, but it is transparently 
desirable, difficult as it would be. 
these libraries are the property of private 
firms and institutions; but all those libraries 
which are supported to a substantial extent 
by public funds are to a certain extent 
public libraries. Government departmental 
libraries come into this group; the University 
Grants Committee provides heavily for all 
university bodies and with them undoubtedly 
their libraries. Some of these are already in 
the co-operative library system I am con- 
sidering. I see no clear way in which they 
can be compelled into the system. 

* * * 


Undoubted, too, at Scarborough the new 
D.S.I.R. Library which is now being 
developed is a public library. It calls itself 
the National Lending Library, a name very 
nearly like that of the N.C.L. This seems to 
be making standards of its own, including 
rules of exclusion and has other features 
which should be ventilated critically. It is, 
it should be recognized, a Government 
library; it is national, maintained entirely by 
our taxes, your money and mine, and should 
be available of right through other libraries 
everywhere. Obviously there is much that 
can be discussed at Scarborough. 

* * * 


Tue LiprariaAn’s, NoT THe Liprary Asso- 
CIATION ? 

I see from the May Assistant that the L.A. 
Council has discussed the probable limitation 
of L.A. voting to chartered librarians and 
a few non-chartered librarians of experience. 
This has already been hinted at by our 
Editor and some of its complexities dis- 


I do not myself 


Many of 


cussed. It is, therefore, a possible subject for 
ventilation at the Annual Meeting. I feel 
that its implications are greater than is 
always realized. It is aimed, of course, at 
excluding non-librarians from voting on 
purely professional matters, such as syllabi, 
the salaries at which we are willing to serve, 
and some other conditions. It is not really 
because at meetings authority members 
regale us with autobiographical accounts of 
their local doings, innocent of the knowledge 
that most of us know it already. Our feelings 
about this are not unreasonable; to some non- 
public men and women they are intolerable. 
For those who are public, the speakers are 
their employers to whom they should not be 
unwilling to listen. They frequently have 
some problem in their minds, and they learn 
as much from us as we from them. If the 
member who is not a librarian is to be 
turned out of it, the complexion of the L.A. 
must be changed entirely and its Charter 
recast. It is patent that the present intention 
of many of us is that it shall become exclu- 
sively professional. That clearly was not 
the intention of the founders or of those who 
drafted the Charter, perhaps because at the 
time it was drafted librarianship was a small 
affair comparatively; it was not recognized 
widely as a profession although there were 
some who admitted it to be a professional 
occupation—which, I suppose, is something 
subtly different. Their aim was to unite men 
and women in the promotion of libraries and 
the dissemination of books; an activity which 
many non-librarians could share. All the 
early members were not librarians and the 
Association in its nonage owed much to these 
interested folk. After all one can easily 
imagine amateur librarians in a way that 
we cannot imagine amateur sanitary 
engineers for example. So I think I am right 
in saying that any person interested in the 
affairs of books and libraries can, by the 
Charter, become a member. We have moved 
far away from that position today. Books, 
reading, and cultural activities still engage 
us as librarians but the L.A. has developed 
its own training schemes, technics which are 
mystiques to the uninitiated, mechanisms, 
theories, such as modern relative and 
scientific indexing which interest numbers of 
us but have no probable appeal for the vast 
crowds of our readers. Moreover libraries 
increasingly tend to segregate themselves by 
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the types of libraries they serve to an at one 
time unimaginable extent. These facts are 
their case for complete separation from the 
lay reader. What this current of thinking 
may do ultimately for the L.A. has been 
hinted at already in THe Liprary Wor Lp. 
The story of the L.A. is one of advancing 
methodology, of higher professional educa- 
tion and of professional organization. 
Possibly that, in continuing advance, is 
enough for us. It is also a lamentable story 
of lack of men at the right moment and of 
money, which has never been half enough, 
to carry out several of the articles of our 
Charter and thus other organizations ol 
library workers have taken these from us. 
i Coed 
THREE-WEEK LOANS 
The results of the extension of the loan 
period to three weeks which several public 
libraries have adopted may soon be capable 
of being estimated. It has run for its first 
year, 1958-9, at Hampstead and the report 
on it is worth quoting. “It would be reason- 
able to assume that the extension of the 
loan period by one third must reduce the 
total number of books lent during the year 
by an equivalent percentage. In actual fact 
the effect was less than expected’. The 
issues were 1,419,760 compared with 
1,542,698, a difference of 7.9%, a small 
expense in loans to pay for the greater 
service to readers I suggest. 
* * * 
Critic SUPERLATIVES 
That the newspaper reviewers of books 
discover masterpieces every week is a com- 
monplace at which librarians have humor- 
ously jeered for all this century. The writer 
who, taking a good book of war reminis- 
censes, declares that “‘this is the best book 
that has been written on the war’’, thereby 
declares in effect that he has made a com- 
parative reading of all books that exist on 
the war—a manifest impossibility. Here is 
another estimate from a quite able librarian, 
which seems to exceed the limit, “The 
lecture by ——— will long be remembered as 
the most interesting, yet amusing, history 
lesson ever to be delivered’. Librarian 


critics of librarianship books have occasionally 
the same vicious, well-meant habit. We 
have noticed one ordinary every-day text- 
book on a merely technical subject des- 








cribed ‘tas the most ioved’’ book on its 
subject. These, however, matter far less 
than the assumption of all-knowledge which 
seems to be one of the stock attitudes of the 
general critics. Every general statement is 
usually largely untrue. Librarians do well to 
read criticisms but they always do it with 
scepticism. 
* * * 

AppiTions TO DEWEY 

The Decimal Classification Officer at the 
Library of Congress is preparing a quarterly 
publication, Decimal! Classification Additions, 
Notes, and Decisions, to keep the 16th 
(Unabridged) edition up-to-date. It is sent 
to all who subscribed to the 16th edition 
and had sent to the Library of Congress the 
postcard inserted therein. Wiéilson’s Library 
Bulletin is to publish at intervals similar 
amendments for the 8th (abridged) D.C., 
1959, under the title “The Abridged 
DCAND” under the editor of the abridge- 
ment Benjamin A. Custer. The first appeared 
in the April, 1960, number. 

* * * 
An AUTHOR’s TRIBUTE 

I have only just seen Robert Neill’s 
Song of Sunrise, 1958, and in it is one of the 
nicest of acknowledgments, which I copy in 
full, feeling sure that he and his publishers 
(Hutchinson) will not object. Thus: 

“I must acknowledge my debt to Mr. 
Wilfred Spencer, formerly librarian of Colne, 
for his help in the preparation of this book. 
He shared with me a long search in the 
Parish Registers. He found for me a multi- 
tude of documents—maps, letters, deeds and 
posters—which brought life and colour to 
the picture I was forming of a time and 
people. He contributed many details from 
his own knowledge and researches, and he 
drew the excellent map of the town which 
appears within the covers of the book. I am 
deeply grateful to him.”’ 

* * * 
UNPROMISING BURGLARY 

I can think of no more optimistic adven- 
ture in crime than burglarious breaking into 
a library at night. Recently was reported 
the case of one where a few pennies from the 
till were the harvest and the breakers over- 
looked the safe. Had they forced open the 
safe how much were they likely to find in 
it? The burglars in the case may have been 
boys without the developed expectations of 
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FOR LIBRARY BINDING 


Complete Benches and all apparatus ; Oasis 
Goatskins ; White Alum Pigskins ; Book- 
binding Sheep and Skivers; Buckrams, Cloths, 
Linson Fabric; Ingres and Sylvia Papers ; 





Strawboards, Greyboards and all materials . 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION 


Ss 





RUSSELL BOOKCRAFTS, HITCHIN 
(Herts.) 


Phone: HITCHIN 3567 
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A COMPREHENSIVE SERVICE 


LIBRARIANS, SCHOLARS, HISTORIANS, 
RESEARCHERS 
WE MICROFILM ... 


manuscripts, newspapers, periodicals, 
music, books. 


WE SPECIALISE IN... 
Microfilm processing and printing. 


WE RESEARCH ... 
manuscripts, books, journals. 


WE CAN SUPPLY... 
Full size Reproductions of rare and 
out-of-print books, manuscripts, music 


Please write for details to; 
UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS LTD. 


44 GREAT QUEEN ST., LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone HOLborn 0808 
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the experienced thief; and these can be 
dangerous. In one of my own libraries, 
exasperated that they had found nothing, 
they took the trays of the Brown charging 
system and scattered some thousands of 
charges on the floor disuniting book-cards 
and borrowers’ tickets and then turned to 
the card catalogues and emptied several 
drawers also on the floor. It was weeks 
before the whole mess could be sorted out. I 
wonder what similar louts would do with a 
photo-charger. But, to get back to mere 
cash, would a librarian nowadays leave 
money in any way accessible overnight in 
the library ? Mine goes nightly to the Night 
Safe, or on early closing days to the Treasurer; 
he, I assume, has stouter safes than I possess, 
anyhow when thus deposited, my respon- 
sibility ceases. 
* * * 

ENTERTAINING Books 

“Gathered here are over 100 books of 
1959 which in a librarian’s judgment will 
appeal to a variety of reading tastes’’, and 
“‘the main idea is to be a guide to the means 
of entertainment’. The sentences are from 
Mr. J. D. Reynold’s Selected Books of 1959 
which were added to the Finchley Public 
Libraries. And a very good list it is, too, 
and one that it would be good to give out 
to our readers generally. About 50 of the 
entries are of fiction, a fair harvest for a 
normal year. 


THE LIBRARIAN’S LIBRARY 


A CATALOGUE OF THE 3,300 BEST BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN, including adult books for young 
people. Compiled in the offices of the 
Library Journal/Junior Libraries by Mary 


C. Turner. 1960 ed. 207 pp. Cr. 8vo. 
Wrappers. N. York: R. R. Bowker Co. 
$2 


Miss Turner has had as_ consultant 
Aileen O’Brien Murphy, children’s litera- 
ture specialist of the N.Y. Public Library. 
The catalogue is graded according to the 
American school age pattern but begins 
with titles of books to be read to younger 
children and proceeds to grade VII and up. 
English books are included in the mass of 
American ones and the result is a volume 
which our British children’s librarians would 
wish to study although they may be exas- 
perated by the intervention of book adver- 
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tisements with scarcely tolerable frequency. 

The vignette sketches on almost every page 

lighten matters somewhat. The work is 

longer than the number of the pages suggests, 

being printed in double columns, about 20 

annotated entries to the page. Title-series 

index and author-illustrator index complete 
the volume. 

ScoTTisH CENTRAL LisprRAry. Scottish Family 
Histories held in Scottish Libraries. Com- 
piled by Joan P. S. Ferguson. With intro. 
by Sir Thomas Innes of Learney. 1960. 
12+194 pp. Demy 8vo. Cloth. S.C.L. 
21s. 22s. 6d. p.f. 

The smaller range of the Scottish Central 
Library in territory—although it lends and 
gives other valuable services to outwith 
Scottish folk than its English counterpart— 
allows it to realize a compact field of work 
such as this admirable book covers. Miss 
Ferguson has given valuable details of the 
whereabouts in libraries of books on the 
families and has dredged many other forms 
of literature for further references. Her 
harvest is 2,000 works in 76 libraries. 
Although, in the parlance of the ordinary 
man, it is a catalogue, and not a book to be 
read, it should be welcomed by Scotsmen 
and their friends everywhere, who wish to 
enquire further into the annals of what 
Sir Thomas Innes calls “families whose 
vicissitudes and activities have made such an 
imprint on the general history of a tribally 
organised nation such as Scotland.’ A note 
from Mr. M. C. Pottinger, the Librarian, 
which accompanied the copy we have 
received of the book, says that many of the 
titles are of out-of-print and otherwise 
unobtainable books, but in many cases, the 
S.C.L. can supply microfilm copies or docu- 
ment paper prints, and invites enquiries. 
All concerned may be congratulated on this 
useful volume. 

LipRARY OF ConGress. The Cataloguing-in- 
Source Experiment: a report to the 
Librarian of Congress by the Director of 
the Processing Department. 1960. Q. 
24+199 pp. Wrappers. Free from the 
Card Division, L. of C., Washington 25, 
D.C. 

This is an elaborate enquiry made with 
the thoroughness we associate with American 
publications of the practicability, economic 
conditions and value to both publishers and 
readers of cataloguing—here by the L.C. 
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Cataloguing Department—of books from 
advance sheets before they are published, in 
order that the book and the appropriate 
card reach the buyer at the same time. It is 
not a new question; time and again the British 
have made approaches to such a procedure, 
even as early as 1850 when it was suggested 
to Panizzi not only that he should catalogue 
all books in the English language not in the 
British Museum as well as those that were, 
but should make stereotyped entries available 
wherever they were wanted. A few of our 
publishers had employed librarians to class 
their books before publication; but not in 
such numbers that it affects the general 
situation. All that is shown in the pre- 
liminaries of this report which was aimed at 
discovering if what had failed in the 1gth 
century could succeed in the 20th. Most 
interesting the experiment proved, which 
made thorough tests of the situation from 
the viewpoint of the Library of Congress 
The L.C. could carry out the technical side 
of such a scheme; but from the points of view 
of a full-scale programme of Cataloguing-in- 
Source it appears that this could not be 
undertaken judging from the practical objec- 
tions of the delay involved for the publisher 
and his staff. Mr. Mumford in his preface 
concludes that a Cataloguing-in-Source pro- 
gramme could not be justified in terms of 
utility versus cost. This no doubt is the case, 
but in our view this does not greatly reduce 
the interest and value of the Report as a 
study of a special cataloguing problem; and 
the generosity of the Library of Congress in 
offering copies without charge to interested 
librarians and others should be acknow- 
ledged. 


Toronro Pusiic Lisrary. A Bibliography 
of Canadiana: being items in the Public 
Library of Toronto, Canada, relating to 
the early history and development of 
Canada. First supplement, edited by 
Gertrude M. Boyle, assisted by Marjorie 
Colbeck; with an intro. by Henry C. 
Campbell. 1959. 333 pp. 26 cm. la. 8vo. 
This well-produced and generously cata- 

logued work is known, we hope, already to 

British librarians. To those who do not 

know, it is as detailed a bibliography in its 

national field as any student can desire. The 
original work, begun in 1888 by Toronto’s 

first chief librarian, and published in 1934, 
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was cherished by his successors, Dr. G. H. 
Locke and Dr. Charles R. Sanderson, and 
now the present chief librarians carries on 
the good work with admirable assistance. 


Arpern (L. L.) John Benjamin Dancer: 
instrument maker and optician and the 
originator of microphotography. Occa- 
sional papers, 2. of the Reference Special 
and Information Section of the N.W. 
Group of the Library Assoc. 1960. 19 pp. 
Illus. Wrappers. 4s. net. 

This deserves reading as the revival of 
the reputation of the man who enabled 
hundreds of thousands of micrograph messages 
to be flown by a single pigeon into Paris 
during the Franco Prussian War. It is the 
revelation of a really great inventor; and the 
R.S. and I.S. has done well to publish this 
most interesting piece of research work by 
an able librarian. 


Opuams Fruir Growers’ ENCYCLOPAEDIA, 
by Edward Hyams. 1960. 253 pp. 8vo. 
Illus. Odhams Press. 30s. 

Among the small comprehensive practical 
encyclopaedias this may take a useful place. 
It is well illustrated by line drawings in the 
text by Pamela Freeman, who does this 
sort of work well; and there are 32 pp. of 
photographs of the worst pests that infest 
fruit trees, which will certainly awake the 
vigilance in growers which is_ essential. 
Mr. Hyams, from the tests we have been 
able to make, shows himself again capable 
of dealing expertly and yet in the plainest 
style with all that amateur, or even pro- 
fessional, need know on the history, care, 
cultivation of all fruits that may grow in the 
British garden, orchard or hothouse. 


Fosxetr (D. J.) Libraries in the Service of 
Education. Studies in Education, 10. 1960. 
25 pp. Small cr. 8vo. Wrappers. Univer- 
sity of London Institute of Education. 
Publishers, Evans Bros., London. as. 6d. 
This lecture was delivered at the Institute 

in March, 1959, on the occasion of the 
re-opening of the new libraries. It is welcome 
because of its author, who is librarian of the 
Institute and a good library thinker, and is a 
survey of the provenance of the libraries 
in previous centuries and particularly of the 
work done by and desirable of the type of 
which he is chief. It is well worth reading 
and thinking about. It is nicely printed. 
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GILLINGHAM Pusiic Lipraries. Marriage 
and Home-Making. Ed. 3. Cr. 8vo. 
24 pp. Illus. Wrappers. 

“Far more than a book-list. It is something 
of a social document’’—from the intro- 
duction by the Bishop of Rochester, Dr. C. M. 
Chavasse. A most useful and attractive list 
of books which we are glad to see in its third 
edition. It is introduced at each topic by 
useful practical notes. It is so good that we 
wish a national edition for use in all towns 


could be published. 


Alps TO REFERENCE SERVICE, No. 2. Licences 
and Current Official Registers: a brief 
guide to procedure, contents and inspec- 
tion; compiled by Charles A. Toase. 
1960. Cr. 8vo. 52 pp. Wrappers. L.A. 
Reference Special and Information Section 
(South Eastern Group). 6s. 

A list of 300 types of licences and other 
forms of registration, the authorities involved, 
fees and conditions of public inspection and 
the information they contain. We have 
tested it in several ways and believe it will 
prove a tool of value in all library and other 
information bureaux, and, as its advertise- 
ment suggests, to all who have to give advice 
on the obtaining and using of the many 
licences that are required now by the good 
citizen. 

Irwin (Raymond) Supplementary Notes to 
“The Origins of the English Library”. 
University of London, School of Librarian- 
ship and Archives. Occasional Publica- 
tions, No. 9. 1959. 

A great many books would be improved if 
the comments and criticisms as well as new 
facts were incorporated into a second edition. 
However, comparatively few books achieve a 
second edition and there exists no satisfactory 
means by which the author may improve his 
text. Mr. Irwin has hit upon a happy solu- 
tion. The additional matter which he has 
accumulated has been issued in a neat 
pamphlet in which each item is cross- 
referenced to the appropriate page in the 
original book. Nearly all the matter is new 
and adds to the interest of his book : it also 
reveals Mr. Irwin’s unflagging interest in the 
history of libraries. It is a pity that it could 
not have been printed in the same format, so 
that it could be enclosed in a pocket in the 
book. 





AMERICAN LIBRARY AND Book TRADE 
ANNUAL, 1960. Ed. by Wyllis E. Wright 
and others. 1959. 10+-310 pp. 9 by 6 ins. 
N.Y., R. R. Bowker. $5. 

This is the fifth annual edition of a most 
useful and comprehensive work of the 
statistics and information, of practical 
immediate use to the library and book world. 
There is hardly a topic in the legislation, 
standards, grants, personages, publications, 
public relations, library and book trade 
graduate schools, national centres of biblio- 
graphic information and much more that is 
not studied briefly; with a condensed account 
of method studies and the largest list known 
to us of library societies, amongst much other 
relevant matter. It is naturally mainly of 
American interest but there is much that 
concerns extra U.S.A. matters. A welcome 


work. 

ANDERSON (James) British Novels of the 
Twentieth Century Readers’ Guides: 
Third series 7, 1959. 32 pp. Wrappers 


National Book League. 3s. 

A useful selection of novels which in the 
main deal with contemporary life with a 
small section of fantasy and _ allegory. 
American novels are not included. Birth and, 
where the author is no longer living, death 
dates are given, and a brief note gives the 
principal novel and notes of other good ones 
of each author. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Liprary WorRLD.”’ 


Sir, 


25th April, 1960 


Boston Spa Nores 

(April issue of THe Lisrary Wor Lp) 

It is regretted that the draft we forwarded 
to you contained an error regarding scales 
of pay. This should read (National scale 
£320 (16) to £530 (25)). It would be 
appreciated if you could issue some correc- 
tion. 

Yours sincerely, 
D. J. UrquHarrt. 


Department of Scientific and Industrial 


Research, 
20 Chester Terrace, 
Regents Park, London, N.W.1. 
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Tue Eprror, 
“Tue Lrsrary Wor.p.”’ = aist April, 1960. 


Sir, 
A BisiiocRaPHy oF ENGiish Law 

May I say how much I enjoyed Mr. 
Morton’s article on the above subject, in the 
course of reading which there occurred to me 
a few points that I am sure Mr. Morton will 
know, but which your readers may care to 
have. 

First of all, in his references to collections 
of current statutes there was one significant 
absentee, that of the series published as part 
of the Law Reports by the Incorporated 
Council of Law Reporting. Like the 
H.M.S.O. issues of statutes, these are Queen’s 
Printer’s copies and can therefore be cited in 
court. 

Secondly, the weekly parts of the Weekly 
Law Reports when bound up form three 
volumes, the first of which contains notes of 
cases not subsequently reported in the Law 
Reports. 

Thirdly, the law reports that Mr. Morton 
mentions would together suffice for most 
precedents but one further series, the 
Criminal Appeal Reports (1909 to date) is so 
important that I do feel it should be men- 
tioned. 

Fourthly, the Index to Legal Periodicals has 
ust been supplemented (since February, 
1960) by a new venture published at the 
institute of Advanced Legal Studies, Univer- 
sity of London, on behalf of the American 
Association of Law Libraries, entitled Index 
to Foreign Legal Periodicals which, with some 
overlapping, is intended to cover the same 
field in respect of foreign legal periodicals as 
the earlier index covers for periodicals 
mainly in English. 

Finally, a new edition (the fifth) has just 
been published of the excellent Sweet & 
Maxwell guide he mentions. It is by Peter 
Allsop and is now called simply The Legal 
Profession. At 10s. 6d. it is a very good buy, 
particularly if you have any law students 
among your readers and, in any case, for 
the bibliographical information it provides 
(I may add that I haven’t any shares in 
Sweet & Maxwell !). 

Yours faithfully, 


MIcHAEL T. SLEIGHTHOLM. 
Law Librarian. 


Law Library, Leeds. 








Tue Eprror, 
“THe Liprary Wor LD.”’ 


Sir, 18th May, 1960. 


I don’t want to prolong this correspon- 
dence unduly since it is already showing 
signs of overheating and now seems to be 
coming at me from all angles. But if editorial 
indulgence will extend to one more shot 
from my locker I would like to say that I 
am pleased that this political controversy 
has brought to light Mr. Munford’s early 
article on Public Libraries and the Left, an 
item I knew nothing about. I looked it up 
right away in the February, 1938 issue of the 
L.A.R. and as it brought no replies from 
Mr. Munford’s colleagues in later issues I 
can only conclude that librarians then were 
as pusillanimous as they are today on the 
subject of politics. In answer to Dr. Savage’s 
straight right (it’s quite a sensation to feel 
the full force of his blows in public) may I 
just deal the following left hook ? 

Behind my own views on the librarian as 
political animal there lies the same contempt 
for party politics that he so vehemently 
displays. I do condemn, as he says, the 
failures of public education in teaching 
people critical judgment, but only by impli- 
cation, for I was only concerned with 
politics and glad to feel free to discuss the 
nasty word and emphasise for a change its 
inescapable importance to us as_ public 
officials, not public ogres, ordinary men and 
women engaged helpfully in making society 
sweeter, more enriched, by putting our 
clients in touch with minds worth getting to 
know. As such we must stand for something, 
and have a series of positives which motivate 
our professional attitudes to both our readers 
and our charges, books. Education for a 
civilised society, that is surely at the very 
least what we stand for? And education is 
inflexibly part of any political framework ; it 
implies a body of political, economic and 
social data about outselves and our aspira- 
tions which are the very texture of the 
nation’s life and therefore the embodiment 
of the educational tradition passed on in 
schools, adult education, and public libraries. 
It is all part of the one process, education= 
society=the political environment, and we 
as librarians are part of that same all- 
embracing activity, and important parts of 
it, too, 
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No, Dr. Savage, I must insist that by 
thumping on about the iniquities of party 
politics—a truism—you are persistently 
evading the heart of the matter, as it appears 
to me (I must add, in all fairness). If you 
endorse what I believe when you say of me 
that “he damns public librarians for not 
doing enough in political education, though 
the failure of general education to some 
extent excuses them’’, then it is because the 
latter is the product of the former. I do not 
advocate political party life—Tweedledum 
and Tweedledee alternately are not my idea 
of the mature state—but instead I say that 
the last hundred years of the franchise has 
shown how empty and purposeless party 
conflicts make life. 

Fellowship is life, lack of fellowship is 
death. I suspect you know who said that, 
Dr. Savage. A thinker (and doer) whose 
conception of the Just State if realised would 
transform the function of libraries into some- 
thing of real value. The kind of hints which 
William Morris has put out so abundantly— 
he is just one example—we would do well to 
pick up, and abandon our fidgety pretences 
and Laodicean inertia. Surely you agree ? 

Yours truly, 
Davip E. GERARD, 
Deputy City Librarian. 
City of Nottingham Public Libraries, 
South Sherwood Street, 
Nottingham. 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Liprary Wor .p.”’ 
Sir, 

Much has been written on the qualities 
demanded of new entrants to the library 
profession, but less so, perhaps, on the 
essential attributes of those who have already 
scaled to the top of this professional ladder— 
I mean the Chief and Deputy Librarians. 
An examination of the organizational set-up 
in some libraries will show, among other 
shortcomings, amazing absence of applied 
psychology, and lack of foresight on the part 
of those who we expect should know better. 
One wonders if our much vaunted talk on 
recognition for our profession is not mere 
window-dressing when we have not learnt to 
“sweep from our own doors’. 

What are the desirable qualities of a good 
Chief or Deputy Librarian? It is not 
within the scope of this note to enumerate 








these; I will only touch on those attributes 
which are relevant to the issue at stake. 
Amongst the foremost of these qualities 
should be: (a) an understanding (if not 
theoretical knowledge) of human psychology, 
(b) a cosmopolitan outlook (not only in book 
selection !) in the day to day dealings with 
book staff and public. 

But what do we find today amongst some 
of the Chiefs and Deputies? Psychological 
blindness, inability to recognise types, paro- 
chialism, vindictiveness, myopic propen- 
sities and even “‘low cunning’’. For instance, 
some of these Chiefs have failed to appre- 
siate certain fundamental concepts of lib- 
rarianship, such as (1) that academic 
qualifications ALone do not make a good 
librarian, (2) that professional proficiency 
cannot be equated in terms of forceful per- 
sonality: that the intellectual recluse, the 
practical minded, the meditative and the 
boisterous types, can each, with better 
organization, be fitted into the administra- 
tive framework of the profession, with result- 
ing efficiency. A satirical piece which 
appeared recently in the AssistANT LIBRARIAN 
(Vol. 53, No. 2, February 1960, pp. 36-37) 
gives a subtle illustration of this point. 
Mrs. Bryant attempts to show 

“Why cataloguers are so slow 

*‘And why they blink, grow bald and 

dizzy...’ (!). 

To this I will add that the tendency to 
slowness on the part of cataloguers does not 
detract from the accepted fact that cata- 
loguers are one of the most mentally alert in 
the library profession. Strange to say, some 
of our Chiefs have yet to realise that agility, 
over-assertiveness and dynamic tempera- 
ment do not necessarily mean efficiency. 

Any professional who evinces a circum- 
scribed and/or vindictive outlook towards 
the management of those under him is not 
worthy of that class. Cases are known where 
these “unprofessional” professionals have 
actively or subversively constituted them- 
selves spanners in the wheel of progress of 
well-meaning and promising entrants to the 
library service. Some only succeed in 
making themselves ridiculous not only by 
assuming a distant attitude towards their 
junior staff, but also by labouring under the 
delusion that erudition is synonymous with 
intellectual snobbery. What greater mistake 
can there be ! 
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ALL LIBRARIANS SHOULD INSIST 
ON THE USE OF 


LUSENBAK 


(a sulpho-succinate salt) 
THE MODERN CHEMICAL FOR REMOVAL OF BOOK- 
PLATES, LABELS, END PLATES, ETC. 
NOW USED REGULARLY BY OVER 500 LIBRARIES IN 
28 COUNTRIES. 


2 ozs. - 40/- 4ozs. - 78/- 


LUSENBAK IS SOLD UNDER A MONEY-REFUNDED 
GUARANTEE, IF FOR ANY REASON YOU ARE NOT 
ABSOLUTELY SATISFIED. 

Sole Producer : 

GEORGE HARRIS, ROSTREVOR, CO. DOWN, N. IRELAND 











These executives might have been geniuses 
in the theoretical aspects of their chosen 
career; but they are failing woefully in one of 
the most important phases of their job— 
practical administration. 

Are there potions potent enough to deter 
these cancer worms from eating deep into 
the fabrics of the Library profession? My 
answer is “‘yes’’. The first solution is a 
matter of conscience. Let every Chief or 
Deputy search his or her heart and take a 
firm resolve to eradicate or prevent this 
ugly feature of maladministration from 
dragging our august profession into disre- 
pute. The second solution lies with the 
Library Association. The Association could 
introduce PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT AND 
ApPLiED PsyCHOLOGY as a “‘compulsory”’ at 
both the Associateship and Fellowship levels; 
and see to it that any textbook on organiza- 
tion and administration that does not relate 
the practical to the psychological aspect of 
the subject should not be recommended for 
the examination. Summer schools and local 
courses, giving special prominence to per- 
sonnel management, could be run from 
time to time by eminent librarians and for 
the practising Chiefs and Deputies. A form 
of diploma in administration could be 
awarded to those who pass both the practical 
and theoretical tests on this subject. 

Thus can one of the aims of the Library 
Association be fostered. The realisation that 
scaling the greasy pole of the professional 
ladder is not made an obstacle race for him 
will inspire the young entrant with new 
confidence. Greater mutual respect between 
executive and junior will follow. Result:— 
an I-will-put-in-my-best attitude, more out- 
put, better efficiency—all tending to the 


enhancement in prestige of one of the most 
absorbing of professions. 
Yours etc., 
T. I. Emecuete. 
University College Library, 
Ibadan, Nigeria. 


Tue Eprror, 
“Tue Liprary Worvp.” 
Sir, 

We should be grateful if you could arrange 
for the following information to be pub- 
lished in your journal. 

“The Unesco bulletin for libraries is now 
published at two-monthly intervals instead 
of eight times a year. This change makes it 
possible for the size of each annual volume 
to be increased and the contents improved 
without increasing the subscription rates. 
This year the Bulletin will include a greater 
number of authoritative articles on current 
library and documentation problems of 
international interest, plans and _ photo- 
graphs of new library buildings, and digests 
of the reports of various studies and experi- 
ments in the field of librarianship and 
related activities commissioned by Unesco— 
for example, a survey of possible alternatives 
to the scientific periodical by Ralph H. 
Phelps and John P. Herling, of the Engineer- 
ing Societies Library, New York, which 
appears in the March-April issue; other 
issues will include an article on libraries in 
South Asia by Frank M. Gardner, Borough 
Librarian, Luton (U.K.), studies of the 
present position of the Universal Decimal 
Classification by Barbara Kyle, Social Scien- 
ces Documentation, London, and B. C. 
Vickery, Imperial Chemical Industries, 
London, a short manual on the efficient 
organization and management of documen- 
tary reproduction services by F. Donker 
Duyvis, The Hague, etc. Also, as in the 
past, the Bulletin will continue to include 
descriptive articles on library activities in 
rapidly developing countries. 

The annual subscription to the Bulletin is 
$3.50, 17s 6d., 10 NF (single copies: $0.70, 
gs. 6d., 2 NF) or the equivalent in local 
currency.” 


25th April, 1960. 


Yours very truly, 
SANDOR MALLER, 
Head, Section for Bibliography, Documentation 
and Exchange of Publications, Unesco. 





